BRITISH INDUSTRY
made possible the working of iron-ore. Goal was burnt
by British vessels carrying British goods for sale abroad
or bringing home raw materials or agricultural pro-
duce. The export of coal was made still more impor-
tant by the fact that it gave many vessels cargoes which
would otherwise have had to leave British ports with
ballast only, and in this way freightage rates were
lowered for the homeward journey.
The most important British industries sprang up
around the coal-mining areas and therefore they could
produce more cheaply. Coal production in Great
Britain rose steadily and to a tremendous extent. At
the beginning of last century 10 million tons of coal
were produced annually, whilst in 1913, the last year
before the outbreak of the World War, no less than
287 million tons of coal were produced. About the
year 1870 when Great Britain's industrial predomin-
ance, i.e. her relative advantage over all other industrial
countries, had reached its highest point, the exports of
British coal amounted to about 10 million tons annu-
ally, and they rose to 98 million tons in 1913. Thus
approximately one-third of the coal produced in Great
Britain in 1913 was exported, and it contributed very
considerably to making Great Britain's balance of
trade active. Great Britain's coal-mining industry
was greatly assisted by the happy circumstance that
the coal-fields are generally speaking near the coast,
lying in some cases even under the sea. The great
advantage of this can be seen from the fact that it was
cheaper to freight British coal to Germany's Baltic
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